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SPEECH. 



In SenaU, June QAth and ^5th, 1841— Upon Mr. 
BucHiiNAN's resolution calling upon the President 
to furnish the names of the persons removed 
from office since the 4th of March last: 
Mr. McROBERTS 9aid: I concur, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the honorable Senator Irom Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Buchanan J that we should have the in- 
formation sought for by this resolution at the pre- 
sent session of Congress. I object to any and all 
amendments calculated to produce deUy. I be- 
lieve the great body of the people — at least of those 
comprising my constituents — desire to have pub- 
lished the whole list of removals from office, ai 
well as appointmenfs made by this Administration, 
to enable them to compare, the acts of the men and 
the party now in power with their former profes- 
sions; to contrast their promises, before the late 
election for President, with their conduct after- 
wards. For this purpose, sir, I hope the informa- 
tion will not be withheld. 

Mr. President, I propose to point this Senate and 
the American people to the reckless system of po- 
litical proscription which is now raging throughout 
this land. I propose to bring before them ihs so- 
lemn pledges made by the men now in power, that 
such removals from office as have recently oc- 
curred, were not only no part of their creed, being 
totally repudiated by them, but that they wef § m 
fact a violation of the Constitution. 

Sir, it is more than probable that the noise of 
the partisan, yes, the worse than Vandal scramble 
for the spoils of office, now going on, may render 
th)it party deaf to the voice of warning. Be it so. 
But let me tell them that the great body of the just 
men of this land will hear it. They have not for- 
gotten the pledges that were made in every form 
that the pen or the tongue could make them; nor 
will they forget them. The concentrated influence 
of the sclflsh passions — ihe motives that stimulated 
the making of pledges never intended to be re- 
deemed, may stifle the voice of truth and reason 
lor a time; but, sir, it will be temporary. Even 
the best of mariners may, in the violence of a 
storm, be driven from their reckoning on distant 
seas, yet the sober sense, and the spirit of justice of 
oar countrymen, like a clear sky to the lost and 
wandering mariner, has never failed lO assist in 
bringing up the reckoning, and putting all righ 
again. 



Sir, this special session, this extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress in the midst of summer, was 
called, and elections in different States precipitated, 
and some of them left disfranchised in the House 
of Representatives, (the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent being one of them,) to 
accomplish deeds, and to carry out measures, 
which could only be effected by taking the people 
by surprise. The leaders of the party dreaded de- 
lay; the haste of desperation seemed to have 
seized upon them. To a philosophical observer, 
it would appeat that to afford time for refleelion to 
the people, was most dreaded by the leads of that 
party. 

Sir, in order to afford some additional pretence 
for removals from office, a new system of Execu- 
tive legislation has been adopted. Congress has not 
power to abridge the freedom of speech or of the 
press. The Constitution expressly prohibits an 
infringement of the rights of either. But, strange 
to tell, the Executive Government has arrogated to 
itself the right to legislate upon this subject. It has 
created a list of political {fftnees, unknown 
to the Constitution and laws. And the 
same power which has created these vague- 
ly defined offences, is at once the accuser, 
the judge, and the executioner. It does not appear 
upon the face of the edict, how long it is to be in 
force, but it is presumed until all the Democrats 
shall have been removed from office, and all the 
old Federali&ts substituted in their places. 

This edict comes forth as an official act; it is 
{gravely headed ^'Department of State, March 30, 
1841," and referring to the Preiident, says: 

"He theiefore directs that information be given to all officers 
and agents in your Department of the public service that 
partisan interference in popular elections, whether of State 
officers, or officers of this Government, and for whomsoever or 
against whomsoever it may be exercised, or the payment' of 
any contribution or assessment on salaries or official compen* 
sation for parly or election purposes, will be regarded by him 
as cause of removal. 

"It is not intended that any officer shall be restrained in the 
free and proper expression and maintenance of his opinions re- 
specting public men or public measures, or in the exercise, to 
the fullest degree, of the constitutional right of suffrage. But 
persons employ^ under the Government, and paid for their 
services out of the public Treasury, are not expected to take an 
active or officious part in attempts to influence the minds or 
votes of others; such conduct being deemed inconsistemi with 
the spirit of the Constitution, and the duties of public agents 
acting under it; and the Presiaent is resolved, so far as depends 
upon him, that while the exercise of the elective franchise by 
the people shall be (ree from ondae iaflaeofies <iC<sffisi«&L^saeas»^ 



^nd aviliority, opiokHM shall abo be iiree among the o(ficenand 
^Afeats of the Goyeniment." 

And, to crown all, it fs declared in the order that 
itshalibavearefrocelioe operation. That its pe- 
nalties shall be infifcted for any violations that 
**maff have hem permUUd to e«Mt." 

Now, sir, this edict upon its face, and, at first 
leading, does not disclose its objectionable features, 
nor any one of its real objects. It is the practice 
binder it that has unfolded its true character. Can 
nny man tell, by reading this order, what is tole- 
rated, or what is forbidden ? We are told that 
** opinions shall be free among the officers and 
agents of the Government.** And again, that *' It 
J8 not intended that any officer shall be restrained 
in the free and proper expression and maintenance 
of his opinion respecting public men or public mea- 
sures;*' yet in another passage it is declared that 
they " are not expected to take an active or offi- 
cious part in attempts to influence the minds or votes 
of others.*' And the penalty of removal from office 
18 denounced against those who do not square their 
lives by this edict. Now, sir, what was meant by 
the free and proper expression and mainfertatue of 
opinions? Ka man be allowed to maintain his 
opinions about public men or public measures, he 
must be allowed to defend his opinions in argu- 
ment. To "maintoin,** an opinion implies the right 
of discussion. And yet this Adm ini stratioQ^ jSas 
gweptfrom of^ cffjs^ijlil^ii}^\\rM "***^ t^yT^ *'*y 
tfieirEandrupon]^^ 

imblic uimsuFesTAgain, sir: what is meant by 
tttC^^irtSe^ndTproper expression of opinion," as 
contained in the Secretary's edict? Why, sir, 
judging from the' practice of this Administra- 
tion, under this order, there is no such t hijg 

moa^laQttUiublic.infiftiM^-ythUe- iaeasuresrunless 
tBose opinion s ar^ freely e xpressed in favoc of the 

WB3C^3GO|cl 

l^ir, this order, this Executive ukase, I will call 
It, was intended for no purpose but to deceive. It 
leaves every thing to Executive discretion. Like 
all attempts to create poliiical offences, they are 
left undefined, as in most cases such ihmgs are un- 
definable. It was for that reason- that the Consti- 
tution declared that Congress should make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press. 
The "payment of money'* for party purposes is 
mentioned in the order, and is considered an of- 
fence. Well, sir, suppose we so regard it. How 
stands the case then? Why, so far from this Ex- 
ecutive edict being carried out in good faith, and 
made applicable to all, the fact is notorious tha t 
Ae payment of m ft^^Y fpr "**^ '"^"^ A^^rnpt n^ par- 
ly purposes, has been rewarded ^y appnintm^nic 



1 this Admi ^j^^^ftjyon. Let the case of 
Beli Badger, and nis list of pipe layers and yam 
dealers, verify this allegation. The charge has 
been proved in his case by the evidence of sworn 
ivitnesses. The edict is, therefore, a one-sided con- 
cern. If a Democrat con triKhtA nf^TJ for prinv 
i ng, or^a iy o^ner pft|'»i<*fti pnrpn«f^ uliji, f^ 
Ion 



4»i 



this FiTPfiBliv...ofder. If a Wh 'g 
. lite . jwrposej, Qir ..fivcA for 



I most reprehea sible purpose inparty attngglea, 
^^'^•i^ ta'eommenih^on. j|nd is*. |Mtfsport 



Sir, the issuing and pnbfidung of this Exeentive 
edict, prescriMng pretended , rules for the govern- 
ment of citizens who hold office, presupposes that 
the order is to be executed only on those who vio* 
late it. No one will doubt this. Well, sir, it la 
a part of the jurisprudence of all civilized States, 
that no man shal be condemned until he is heard 
in his defence. This is a principle of univeml 
jurisprudence, and held sacred by all nations; and 
in the most tyrannical periods of British history, 
the/ormof it at least, has been accorded to the 
vilest criminals. 

Now, how has this order been executed? Have 
parties been notified of charges against them? No. 
Have they been permitted to confront the accuser, 
or to produce evidence in their defence? No. 
And yet the character, both public and private, of 
men, has been assailed, and is daily assailed, to 
procure their removal from office under this Execa- 
tive decree, before an inquisitorial star chamber, of 
whom the chief accuser and judge is one of the 
Cabinet. I might refer to Burchard, Gardner, 
Dodge, Lucas, Hackeiton, Foreman, Milbnm, and 
dozens of others who have been proscribed without 
fault; without a hearing, and in violation of the 
very order which the Cabinet rest upon. 

In looking over the history of our Qovemment, 
it is but natural to inquire whether there is any 
precedent for this extraordinary proceeding? 

Sir, the alien and sedition laws of 1798, ander 
the elder Adams, like this Executive order, created 
polUieal offences. That act provided— 

" That'if any person shall write, print, utter, or pablitb, 
any false, scandalous, and malicious writing or writings, agabiat 
theGovemment of the United States, or either House of tbff 
Congress of the United States, or the President of the United 
States, with intept to defame the said 6»rernmeat, or either 
House of the said Congress, or the President, or to bring ihem 
or either of them into contempt or disrepute, or to excite 
against them, or either, or any of them, the hatred of the good 
people of the United States." "Such persons l>eing thereof 
convicted shall be punished by fine not exceeding two thousand 
dollars, and by impiisonment not exceeding two years.^' 

Sir, this act was designed to prevent free dis- 
cossion. It was a mere cloak for the most nefari* 
ons purposes. It was to be itUerprtted by the par- 
ty in power. It was intended to gag men from 
freely canvassing, by speech, or writing, the ob- 
noxious measures of the Federal party. The free- 
dom of speech, and of the press, are terrors only to 
vice. An upright Administration would never 
fear being brought into contempt. It would need 
no legislative props. In the graphic language of the 
great founder oi our political chutch, (Mr. Jeffer- 
son,) "error of opinion may be safely tolelkted 
where reason is left free to combat it." 

• 

But, sir, this misnamed sedition act of the elder 
Adams, was not only objectionable as a mere 
cloak for oppression. The question was, did the 
Constitution of the United States confer on Con- 
gress power to make such a law? That was the 
question on Which Jefferson and Madison so tri-> 
umpbantly fought the poll ical battle of the coun- 
try for years, till victory crowned their efforts. 
Our countrymen rose in the majesty and plenitude 
of their power, and put it down, and huiled from 
their places (he public functionaries by whom it 
was passed. The judgment of earth rests npoa it. 
So convinced are the people of its anconstitutioii- 
ality and injustice, that the very last CoDgran 
passed an act refunding to the heirs of a leMniMt- 



pa.tri6l, Colonel Hattbev Lyon, ihe fine of r 
Ibonmod dollaig, wroogfuliy wrested fiom hi 
under ihai scr. 

The DciI acl HQalogans lo this tjranniol pr 
ceediDg islheHliea liwof 179S, passed by a. Fed 
lal Congress. Thai aci provided, 

"Tlikli(shilll>9l<ii>ruirarlhePinlden[oriheUnlle.ie;tai 
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tiDind Siuei niihiii lucb linu as nb^l baeipni 

The acl further provides, ihal if snoh alien ahall 
be fonnd at large in Ae Uaiied Stales, aftei ordeied 
to depart, be shall be imprisoned for a lerm iiui 
«zeeediag three rears. 

Sit, Ihat act was, for ihe lime being, a surren<lpr 
-oribelibeiiiEs of the coowry. It wasiheemijodicii 
esseUCt of an dnlLceDsed despoiism. Tbe pl^wcr^ 
conferred were not only extrsnrdiDary, but v/ne lo 
be exercised upon iheiQere <rhim and caprice, nn'l 
bj the arbitrary will of the President aloDe. Hp 
was made accuser, judge, and eiecntioner. There 
was DO offence specified; the mere arbitrary wi!! of 
the President, lik: this Executive order, wna sub- 
Btitnted for lav, and was suOicient to caaae a man 
to be banished, without crime and wiihonl trial. 

The Democracy, under Mr. JeSerscn and Mr. 
Madison, expelled it'from the »^laiule bonk. Sue > 
BO act was worthy of the tetgn of terror. An 
arbitrary President could apply its penaliics 
to any thing that sailed his party. To fhiKu 
how snch pnwer Ciintd be abused. I will siaK ^ 
4a£e. The CrnMiiuiion of Ihe Stale I heve 
the honor in part tn represfnt, allows aliens to vne; 
provided they have resided in IheSiaie a ^ivi.u 
period*; have attained lawful age; are free; wbue, 
«nd have complied with other requirpmeni^ ?.^ lo 
Ibe payment of lajtes. Now, if the alien act wlk. 
in force, an atbiirary Presideni, pending a vroli-nily 
coDlesled election, might hold ibe elective I'run- 
«hi4e, allowed by the Constitution of thai ^laie 
lo aliens, lo be cause for their expulsion. He 
■night dread iheir voles. Arbitrary diic.iftion 
could aa well apply to snch a case as any mher. 
Id snch an event ibe noble sons of the GreL'n l.~le, 
«Dd tbe emigrants of the old and renowne'I Ger . 
tnan race, who have made homes for Ihem'-elce? 
and Iheir children in that great and fertile Sulu>, 
bnt teho have not been Ihere five years, so as in 
ix naloraliz^d, misht be expelled by an Ei< cuiive 
act. They might be driven Off Kiih as much lichi 
as men are now removed from office, under tiiM 
«rder, by this AdTainisiraiien. The kunnn De 
■nocralic opinions of onr Garmtn and Irish pnpu- 
laiion, might censign them to prison ships, or to 
Botany Bay, with tbe satnc justice that the public 
<ifficeTa are reqaired to tquaie their eoudaet by itii^ 
order from ihe Slate Depart meal. 

I now reiurn lo a farilier analysis of the Ex''ca- 
tive order, which I b»ve been euDsidering- Sir, ir 
these Executive edicts are nol at once resisted, il 
they are allowed lo bs issued by Ihe Depar.ment^. 
p^esoribing rules of conduct to Ihe people, mMezd 
of the laws of the land, and the laws of 
woshali toon bare no more nxe for the C< 



e, public and private, mnst bow before them, ir - 

e people do not resist U Ihe threshold Ibis aileinpt 

Dsurpation, the next decree may hini very gently 

iit all officers of Ihe Government must attend a 

parlicalar church; and next, that as all the offieera 

'iHve to belong to one political church, il is Ibon^ 

)esi Ihal they should all belong lo one and Ihe sanft 

eligionsxhurch. 

The tenure of office might be made to exelnds 

eligious, as well ai political, " non-com for mitr." 

jir, this edict I regard as a mere eniering wei^Xr 

ind pat forib as a feeler lo see what the public wiU 

Lei bs compare Ibe mode of executing this 
dicl niih the mode of carrying out the Eedilio& 
aw, odious, oppressive, and UDConsiiiational, aa 
hat law is admitted to be. The sedition act of 
1798 reqaiied an indiclmeni; ibe acensed had ft 
'ghl to a copy of the charge; he had a right lo 
iilroduce witnesses in bii defence; the trial was 
inblic, and the taw applied only to violation mA- 
tjutnt toils passage. 

How is it under Ibis edict from tbe State Depart- 
ment] Why, sir, the accused is denied all know- 
ledge of tbe complaint; he is nol allowed a copy 
uf the charge; he is nol permiiled 10 croES-ex- 
amine the wiinetsec; the srcrec;^ of the proeee.dii^ 
proecis them from responsibility'; and the edict 
declares open its lace, that person! shall be pro- 
scribed nnder il for what they may have done b^ 
forelt was issued. 

These are Ihe striking difference^ in eieenliig 
the gag lav of 1798, and the gag order of 1B41. 

Sir, we have all rrad of Ibe odlona laws oT 
Draco and Dionysius,- and odious a? they wera* 
The Federal parly of 
'■18 oppressed tbe country in every conceivahl* 
«ay; but it is reserved lo the Whig leaders of 184L 
add reiroaclive penal edicts to ihe catalogue. 

This order is a law lo the Deparimenli, becauK 
It is ^^iciillv addre^'ed to all in their employ. Tt 
[lOials out, or rather aiiempis to point ont and <le- 
nne, the political rights and offences of c tizens 
wbo ate in office. 1/ ibis order were not intended 
ti> be a mere cloak for potlcal oppression, would 
nol all those who hold pnblic employ be allowed 
i trial before they are condemned lo its penallin} 
Pr are tbe Deparimen's afraid to let the accitsed 
confront the accusers before ihemi Sir, thew 
iliings show very clearly that Ihe American pesple 
may point lo the members of Ihe Cabinet, and 
•ij 10 them, as the great Apostle of the Qenllles did 
tf} a certain high priest, whom he cbVracleriEed is . 
il "whited wall:" "siite?i ihoo to jndge me aflet 
Ihe law, and commandest roe lobesmillen con- 
trarr to the lawl" 

Sir, I tell them lo come out from Ibeir hiding- 
places. Why aUlhesesubterfages abont removals 
from officel Why not come out boldly, aBd 'sland 
npoB iheaclrnowledgedground of the CansiltnlionT 
Do yon expect lo deceive tbe just men of ihia laad^ 
whether they be Whi^s or Democrats, by this flim- 
sy veil of pretences! Are you ashamed lo taktt 
Imek your solemn as^veraiions, made before Qod 
I, that theConsliiuilQn.t'MifeKtA^>ftv*'«^E 



HUH. These Biecn live orden wIIIcodm ateaVin6\apo»ft>fi *t*«i4«A — - 
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designed to save your consciences from an open 
confessionl 

Bat, sir, where did this Administration get pow- 
er to issoe that order? Did they find it in the 
Constitation? No, sir, they found no warrant for 
it there. The Constitution declares that Congress 
Mhall make no law ^^abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press.** Such is the inhibition to Con- 
gress. Would Congress be denied a power which 
can yet be exercised by your Executi7e Depart- 
mentsl Or, in other words, can yet your President 
and his Secretaries declare that to be law, which i^ 
forbidden to exist by the Constituiion even with 
the sanction of Congress? Sir, does the Secretary 
of State, the very man who issued this order, does 
he believe it constitutional, oi that the President 
alone can remove officers under it? What might 
be considered strange, this same Secretary of State, 
only a few years ago, denied that the President 
had any such power. Nay more, he declared in 
Ihis Senate, that the Constitution of the United 
States conferred no power upon the President alone 
to remove from office. 

In order t^at (here shall be no room for cavil, 
and that full justice shall be done, here are bis 
own words: 

•*The power of removal is part of, or a necessary result from, 
the power of appointment, and therefore itou^ht totiavebeen 
exercised by the Senate concurrently with the President." 

Again: 

'Those who maintain the power of removal as existing in 
the President alone, and driven to what seems to me very near 
Absurdity." 

Again: 

"But it Is the President and Senate, and not the President 
alone, who hold the power of appointment, and therefore ac- 
cording to the true constructian of the Constitution, it should 
"be the President and Senate, and not the President alone, who 
hold the power of removal." 

If the President is prohibitedby the Constitution 
from exercising the power of removal, will it b? 
pretended that he and his Secretary can make an 
arbitrary edict, by which he can effect such re- 
movalb? Can he accomplish that by indirection, 
which his party say is expressly prohibited by the 
Oonstitution ' 

Sir, there is another branch of this subject to be 
considered. It is one of great importance, and in 
its consequences reaches far bvyohd the presem 
day, or the actors in the scenes parsing before us. 
The foundations of elective Government, which 
rest upon truth, virtue, and honor, are essentially 
involved. Jt is the violated faith qftkis Jidministi ation, 
in its reekkss course of removals and proseriptinn, on the 
ground of political opinion^ without any fauU or dere- 
Uetion of dtity on the part of the persons proscribed, 
Mnd 4nfter that partf had pledged themselves before the 
world that no man should be proicribed for political 
cptfiion; and/urt^, that removals from office by the 
President was a violation of (he Ctnstitution. 

The leaders of the party now in power traversed 
this great country during the summer and fall be- 
fore the election for President, and addressed pri- 
mary assemblies of the people in public speeches, 
and in writing, declaring sucn to be among the 
leading objects for which they desired the election 
•f Harrison and Tyler. Among the list of men 
who proclaimed this to be the creed of the Whig 
party, and Vho denounced removals from office a«: 
a violation of the Constitution, and as subversive 
>^^^4fIf/eeisoffreeOoverBment,aBd a« the es- 



sence of despotism, was no other than the late Pre- 
sident Harrison himself; the present President^. 
John Tyler; Daniel Webster, Secretary of State; 
Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Treasury; John 
Bell, Secretary of War; and many of the leaders 
of that party in Congress, among whom are the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Clat,] and the Se- 
nator from South Carolina, [Mr. Preston.] 

The people were asked to elect these candidates 
in order that proscription should be proscribed, 
and to affirm their creed against removals from 
office. 

1 commence with the Secretary of State. In the 
year 1833 a debate took place in il^s Senate upon 
the subject of removals from office. The bill be- 
fore the Senate was, among other things, intended 
to repeal the act of Congress of 1820, limiting cer- 
tain appointments connected with the customs and 
the public lands to four years, and which law af- 
firmed the power of removal in the President. Mr. 
Webster wanted that law repealed. After speaking 
of the power of removal which was authorized by 
acts of Congress and the practice of the Qovemr 
ment, he says: 

"After considering the question of removal from office by tlM 
President again and again, within the last six years, in my deli* 
berate judgment the original decision was wrong. I cannot but 
think that those who denied the power in 1789 bad the best of 
the argument" 

*'It appears to me after thorough and repeated, and conacien* 
tious examination, that an erroneous interpretation wad given 
to the Constitution in this respect, by the decision of the fixst 
Congress." 

"The power of appointment being conferred on the Pt«ri* 
dent and Senate, I think the power of removal went alon^ with 
it, and should have been regarded es part of it, aud exercised by 
the same hands. 1 think, consequently, that the decision of 
1789, which implied a power of removal, separate from the ap- 
pointing power, was erroneous." 

"If the power of removal belongs to the power of appoint- 
ment, or necessarilv follows it, then it has gone with it into the 
haoda of the President and Senate, and the President alone 
does not hold it." 

"It is the President and Senate, and not the President alone, 
who hold the power of appointment, and tljerefore according 
fo the true construction or the Constitution, it should be the 
President and Senate, and not the President alone, who hold 
thepower of removal." . . 

"Those who mamtain the power of removal, ajs existing m 
the President alone, are driven to what seems to me very near 
absurdity." 

Sir, these were the strong and pointed declarations 
of the Secretary of State in 1835. Such were the 
sf^ntiments with which be regaled his party and 
the nation at that time. But that was not the last 
time he avowed such sentiments. Sir, he visited 
Richmond, Virginia, in October last, and in a pub- 
lic speech before the citizens of that renowned 
Commonweath, he presented these doctrines as the 
Whig creed, in order to recommend himself, and^ 
his party, to public favor in the approaching dec- • 
lion for President. 

He said — 

"There is the power of removal—a power which, in some 
instances, has been exeicised most remorselessly. By what- 
ever party it has been wielded, unless it be called for by th» 
crtual exigencies of the public service, Virginia, more than any 
Slate of the Union, has ever rejected, disowned, disavowed, 
the practice of removal for opinion sake. [Loud cheers.] I 
do honor Virginia in this respect." 

Again, in speaking ot Mr. Madison, he raid— 

" I am constrained, however presumptuous it may be consi- 
dered, to differ in relation to one of his interpretations of thai 
instrument. I refer to the opinion expressed by him, tha4 th» 
povoer of removal from office does exist in the Constitution, 
as an independent power m the hands of the President. 

He further added — 
**Iamnotnowfoithft tint time preaching against tha dui- 



fn of an Incmn oC Eiceulin pmrar, fa vhoi iba lubjeci 
ke woe opInioiH wbicblhaienDw uticred." 

Then froiD February, 1835, uaiil Ociobcr, 1840, 
ICcoidiog to Mr. Wcbsler, and he in the great ora 
:1e of h^s parly upnn consulutional law, tbeie vas 
ao power in Ihs Constiluiion to aulhorwB ihe Pre- 
lident itune lo remove from office. Hai the CjU- 
slitDilonof the United Slates been aliercd. or 
sfaaoged since ihai timel How is it thai this de 
aonnced, repudiated, and rrj^cted pover — Ihe 
power of removal fiom office — should hart epniDg 
into newoess of life, as by a resnrrEciion from the 
lead, on ihe 4Lh of March, 1841 1 

Sir, with all ihese arguments and solemn drcta- 
ratioBS of the now SLcretar; of Slate, againsUhe 
ConBlitaiiocal. power of the President to rtfoiove 
from office, he now heads an Adminislsation that 
faasbeea, aincte l>:e fourth of March, pro.'cribiof: 
Caen, and removing from uffice, on the groQod cf 
|iolitical op'Diou, in a mROoer, and niib an auda- 
cdtj Bcd reckleE^oets never witnessed in an; civil- 
ized coon try. 

Whal mnil the noble Virfiinians who responded, 
in shonts of applause, lo his deoial of ibis power 
of removal io ihe President, in his speech at Rich- 
mood ia October taet, what must the; now think 
of the man and bis pledges? 

The audi^nee was a magniQceat one of both 
■exes, and all joined In the appUuse at iba denanci 
aiioniof ibe doctrine cf removal. The ladies seer 
to have especially honored the learned speaker op 
on that occasion. Well, sir, what must be Ibe 
feliogs of all parlies, and especially theladie.', 
having no guile in their own boiotn;, did not 
pect others, and relied apoo profesNiont; ' 
tnnst have been iheir feelings when, in a few short 
rnontha aficrihis anti-removal speech, and wheu 
IhesoaDdiofhispabiiR pledges had scarcely ctxs 
ed lo reverberate from ihe walls of the State Hou* 
at Richmond, Ihe fierce work of proscripiioQ com 
menced, and the poslmaster at th«ir own lovef 
city wa; ntimb'red among the sapersrdcd. Wtii 
the ladies ever appUud another Whig orator, cr 
believe any mrie Whig promise!? Tliey will 
doablless bea little I'hy for the future, and espe- 
cially as it is siiiJ ih«y never forget or forgive a ' 
breach of promiaa in any way whatever. 

The next member of ihe Cabinet, whose remarks 
I propose louring bcf>:re Ihe Senate, is the Haij. 
ThmaEuing.lht Stcretory ef tht Treiaury 
. OntheSlslof Janaary,1839,il appears by Ihe 
lonrnal ot the Senate, p^e 103, that he offered the 
following resolutions: 

Ik$Blted, Thuthc pnctiu of rctnoTlagofflnn by Iha Pra- 



ia 1835, in a disennioB in this Senate, Hr. 

gwint, thrn a member, Faid: 
"He (Mr, Emnr) mnalJercd ihii bill of gnat tielllical im- 



"Irihe Pnilderii Eistb b; ih* ConniiuUon tli« wirar of te- 

i> the ucondueiKin of ihu bill a •lulatton ol the CDiwiilitioii. 
If Im hate mil Ihal right by ilia CDiisUtuiliiii.we hive (be paw-: 



lia Freaiilciil by and wl^ the 



n; officer, who li ippolnlad 
dviceaadcoiueDKirUie Sa- 



"Thee 






itiha 



Die feet, IhaaridFiiu, eilcmal ard inlamal, Ihu thcveif ra- 
ttroDg OB it ia ponibla lo adduce a neguira 



■^SZi. 



"Ilei 



".-.^"JJl 



aa, yts. Fieeilent, 



complsKly in Uw 



Sir, be W.1S so earnest in hia ippDiUinn Iv Iht con- 
rfifufionoj psiDcr of removal by tbe President, that 
in the course of the discussion to wbich 1 have al- 
loded, he boasted thai the fiisl mea'iure he intro- 
duced into Congress was his famous resotutiona 
ilenying ihx right of reaioval. 

If it were a violation of the Constitntion in 1833 
gad 1S35 to remove men from office, and especial- 
ly on political grounds, how dues il happen, let m* 
again ask, that it became constitntional to do eo 
r>n and since the 4th of March, 18411 How has 
the Secretary of the Treasury, sioce he has beeo 
il Ihe head of that Department, found eowlilufionai 
poxaoF to carry on a system of ptoscripnoo and re- 
inorals, eiiendiug fjom prominent officers in the 
Tieasnrr Ddnnrlmint down to an humble light- 

The neit member of the Cabinet, who b&< rom' 
milted himself, npm-CBiatilu:ional trmiHdi, tgaiWt 
removals, is tht Han. Jehn BiU, Stcniaty at Wtr. 

In April, 1B40, be is reportrij to have used the 
Iblloving laDguage, in a debate in the House oC 
Kepreteniativet: 



•Idem for I 



■.t for 



>r Ibe I 



honile v 



soipiated ttj Ita frajnara, taanaviaiuionorrE- 

. ^u....^<.ia picjudicUiJ u> (ba public aairka, and dan- 

10 the libanieaorilia penpla. 

Mlaeit Tbatiileioaipedlgot Kir ihe Senate loadviieaiid 

itm lo iha appoinunani orinyperenn lollll tauppnHd la- 

nari, onleaa anch pilot incumbent ahall appur u> ban bean ta- 
inoTed for luiliciani caoie-" 

The honorable Secretary, f on perceive, occupies 
DO half-way honse aboat removals for political 
opinion, oi for an; thiag but to iaanra "ft faiihfnl 
«xectttioa of the lawa." He affitns that snch re-- 






all, wiihoulanj 

oeiauiioiwuiioatiiiuieoincar' Tba object of ihiaelaiuabi. 
<tia CondliBilon waa undoubtaiUr, in Ibe Uni plan, to provlda 
br (baremoTalorpubUconeen who bad dliqiMliaad (Imb> 
lalnahirihapublle HTficabr tMr crime 
(»■■ nait*cii<il ttoteuv"- — ■ — "- "*- 
ckvUiAGai iJtia sum v 
atlMi «CBlB,v6s'tev*i 
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•^od name, againitall tyrannical and arbitrary invasions or re- 
st rfctions that the Consutution and laws, both of the State and 
Federal GoverumenlB, are so careful to maintain and protect 
in the private citizen. The genius and spirit af our whole 
scheme and system of civil liberty are directlv opposed to the 
discretionaryand arbitrary control which the President claims 
and exercises over the public officers." 

Here, again, ait, the constitational power of re- 
moval, is denied in the broadest terms. The 
learned Secretary of War has branded the power 
ofremoTal, to u^e his own words, either for "a 
•differetice of political opinion," or "for no reason 
at all," or where there is "no default in the offi- 
cer," as **iupremelt/ ahturd." 

Nay more, he denounced snch removals as ty- 
rannical and arbitrary invasions of the rights of 
the citizen. In addition to the constitational ob- 
jection, he declared that the genius and spirit of 
our whole system of civil libeity, were directly op- 
posed to this arbitrary power. But times are now 
changed. Federalism is in the ascendent. Wide 
spread proscription in direct violation of the rales 
formerly proclaimed, is now sweeping the country 
from Maine to Louisiana. 

Sir, I should like to know how many *^supreme 
absurdities," according to his own doctrines, he 
and his associates of the Cabinet have committed 
since the 4ih of March, 1841? I should like to 
know how many "tyrannical and arbitrary inv&- 
sions" he and his associates are perpetrating every 
day of their consistent lives upon the "rights of the 
citizeni" 

So much, Mr. President, for the members of tbe 
Cabinet. Let us now look to what their leading 
friends have said upon the same subject. The 
first to whose remarks I will call the attention of 
the Senate, is the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Clay.] 

On the 10th of March, 1834, he ofTered the fol- 

lowinie:, among other resolutions: 

"1. Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States 
does not rest in the President power to remove at his pleasure 
officers under the Government of the United States, whose 
offices have been established by law." 

In the address of the Senator with which he ac- 
companied the resolutions, he [Mr. Clat] said: 

'The first resolution asserted that the President, by the Con- 
atitutioUf is not invested with the power of removal from office 
at his pleasure. 

^These resolutions com()rehended grave question's of the 
highest importance, and which he (Mr. C&at) verily believed 
involved the just equilibrium between the Federal branches of 
the Government, and the purity, if not the actual existence, of 
the Government. The three first proceeded upon the assump- 
tion, that the President is not clotned by the Constitution with 
the power of removal from office. 

*'lle had examined the Constitution with the utmost care and 
-attention of which he was capable, and he felt firmly con- 
vinced that it did not grant any such power to the President." 
In February, 1835, in a debate upon the power 
of removal, the Senator [Mr. Clat] said: 

"He hoped the Senator would come out on this question, and 
let it be seen if there was any one on this floor who would rise 
and assert that the President had the power, without any ground 
of constitutional implication, to remove from office; that the 
stream could exist without the spring. If the President had 
such power, then the Constitution is not worth a sous." 

Such, sir, appears to be the recorded declarations 
of the Senator from Kentucky against the power 
of removal. 

[Here Mr. Clat rose and said, if the Senator 
from Illinois would permit, be wished to fray a 
i¥ord open the subject before the Senate.] 

Mr. McRoBERTB. The Senator from Kentucky 
ie welcome to the floor for that purpose. 

Cmr. I wiab to ny that I iuiFe not 



changed my opinion since I offered the resolotiou^ 
or made the remarkp, which have been read by the 
Senator from Illinois.] 

Mr. McRoBERTS. I am aware that the Senator bad 
professed not to have changed his opinion as late u 
last summer. In a speech which he made in Vii|&- 
nia, urging the support of the Whig candidates, 1Mb 
as usual, denounced the power of removal. BAei^ 
bers of the Cabinet did the same thing, about tht' 
same period, and no one has heard that they bate 
changed their opinions about removals. I am pot 
objecting to the opinions of the Cabinet, or tbe 
Senator. My objections are to the daily Tiolatioii 
of these opinions by removals. I object to tbt 
reckless proscriptions which have taken place, 
are still going on, when the Cabinet, and tbe ~ 
tor, and the whole party, had declared agaiMt 
such a course of policy. 

It will be perceived, and let it be remembered, 
that all the persons whose opinions have been ad- 
verted to, opposed removals en eonstitutionat groumi»» 
They denied the power in toto, as existing under tbe 
Comtitution. A lew others seem to have placed 
their objections to it upon the ground that it was 
unjust, anti-iepublican, and inexpedient. 

In a debate in this Senate, sometime last spring, 

and Fince the result of the election for President 

and Vice President, was known, the Senator from 

South Carolina [Mr. Pbeston] used this language: 

"I shall resist and denounce all giving of office as apolitical 
reward, or turning out of office for mere political opinion. * * 
Did not the distinguished person who is to be advAnced to tbt 
head of the Government, expreaeily take ground against such a 
sentiment, in a bill he introauced into CongressY Dn not hit 
sentiments stand recorded against it) We practise on a prind- 
pie like thati No, sir, no; this system of proscription is itself 
to be proscribed. 1 stand on that ground; and, so help nie Ood, 
I will, 80 for as I am concerned, act upon it. I beheye thoM 
who are to be at the head of the Government have put them- 
selves upon the same ground. They come into power not to 
divide the spoils of the country among the members of a fac- 
tion. * * * The Admioistratioo coming into power 
leject and repudiate the infamous maxim that to the victna 
t>eloDg the spoils. The spoils?— what spoils? The spoiie of 
our common country? The spoils of our brethren and fellow 
ciiizenn? Is the country a vanquished country? God fortiidi 
I should as soon think of making spoil out of the poseeseions of 
my own family. • * • / hold it to be a WkSf 
doctrine, the doctrine on tohieh Oeneral Harrison, as Prtm- 
dent of the United States, means to stand, that former* po- 
litical opinion no man is be proscribed." 

How have these predictions been fulfilled? The 
Senator seemed to believe that proscription was to 
be proscribed; that no man would be removed for 
political opinion; and no one appointed to office 
as a political reward. That the maxim *'*to the 
victors belonged the spoils'* wonli be rejected ai^ 
repudiated by the new Administration as absolute* 
ly infamous. Now, sir, to contrast the opinioB 
expre.^'sed by the eloquent Senator, of what was to 
be the policy of the Administration upon the sub- 
ject of removals, with the odious system of pro- 
scription practised upon by it, one might well ex- 
claim, **0! what a fall is there, my countrymen.'* 
It shows that the eyes of their mo<t promin^t 
friends have been in dim eclipse to the real mo- 
tives of the actors in power. 

Tbe late President Harrison in a speech at 
Cleveland, is represented to have used this Ian- 
gnage: 

**! see over the way a public officer, althongfa he may op- 
poee me, if he doee so honestly and conscientiously, I shall ba 
the last man to disturb him. Before I would temore Mm for a 
mere difference of ooinion, I would suflbr my right arm toba 
■evend from my booy .*' 



In his inaugural address, he said, speaking of 
our Gtovemment: 

*'It can interfere with no one's faith, prescribe forms 
of worship for no one's obserrance, inflict no pun- 
ishment but after toeU ascertained guilty the result 
vf investigation under rules prescribed by the C^nsti- 
tuUonitseQ". These precious privileges, and those scarcely 
less important, of giving expression to his thoughts 
and opinions either by writing or speaking^ unrestrained 
HU by the UttbiUtv for injury to others^ ana that of a full 
panidpaUon in all the advantages which flow from the Gk)- 
▼emment, the acknowledged proper^ of all, the American 
ciUien derives from no chatter granted ny his fellow man." 

And jet, wiihin a short time after these solemn 
declarations were made, great numbers of onr fel- 
low-eitiaens were removed and proscribed, withoat 
m trial, without guilt, "the result of investigation 
under rules prescribed by the Constitution itself; 
mud in some cases where investigation, or even a 
hearing, was refused. Nay more, *'this precious 
privilege," as the inaugural called it, of '^giving 
expression to thoughts and opinions, by speaking 
or writing,'* is in many cases known to be the sole 
cause of removal. 

In regard to the late President, it is due to the 
occasion to say, that I believe he had but little 
hand in the infamous proscription carried on in 
his name. He disclaimed it to so many men, and 
upon so many occasions, that I must suppose it 



to General Harrison. I think it impossible th^t 
he could be the author, or could sanction, or even 
know, of many of the odious movements of the 
Cabinet. These are my reasons. Mr. Tyler was 
once a decided Democrat; a champion of the State 
Rights doctrine; an opponent of the Bank of the 
United States on constitutional grounds; and in 
every thing a disciple of Jefferson. He has never 
made any public declaration of his apostacy from 
these principles, and we must therefore treat him^ 
for the present, as of the same political faith. It 
would be expected that a Chief Magistrate, mak- 
ing important appointments, would select men 
who at least concurred with him upon great consti- 
tutional questions. Bat how is it with the great 
body of the recent appointmentsi Are they Demo- 
crats? Are they State Rights meni Are they of the 
school of Jefferson? N^, sir; not one, so far as I 
know or have heard. The men who concurred in 
opinion with Mr. Tyler upop constitutional ques- 
tions, have been removed, and followers of the old 
Federal party, or latitudinarian constructionists of 
the Constitution, have, with but few exceptions, 
been appointed in their places. There is another 
reason. The removals have progressed so rapid* 
ly that no one man could have examined the ap* 
plications. In the Post Office Department alone, 
the work of removal would keep one man busy. 
These things induce me to suppose that the system 
of proscription now raging, is the work of the Ca*' - 
binet far more than the President. 

I now ask thie attention of the Senate to a brief 
notice of the Post Office Department. I ask thia 
the more especially on account of the unparalleled 
proscription in that Department. 

The bead of it, while a member of the House 
of Representatives, voted in various instances with 
the party ca4ed Abolitionists. He voted against 
the resolutions introduced by the Hon. Mr. 
Atherton, and which were designed to prevent the 
further agitation of the subject of Abolition. In 
1837, a resolution was introduced into the House 
of Representatives in these words: 

^Resolved, That any member who sha]] hereafter present 
any petition from the slaves of this Union, ought to be consi- 
dered as regardless of the feelings of the House, the rights of 
the Southern Slates, and unfriendly to the Union." 

Mr Granger voted against it. 

I have information from the most undoubted 
sources, that postmasters at subordinate offices, 
and uniform opponents of*AboIiiion have been re* 
moved, and Abolitionists appointed in their places. 
For many years, it has been the rule of that De- 
partment to publish a weekly list of the removed 
and appointed postmasters. This salutary regu- 
lation has, from motives best known to the Post- 
master General, been discontinued. We are there-^ 
fore deprived of the opportunity of in>pecting the 
list. If that list were published as heretofore, we 
could see who are the favorites of the present heiid 
of the Post Office. Why was the publication of 
the list of removals and appointments discontinued? 
Why depart from a rule so convenient, as well as 
so just to the whole country? 

Sir, these things are ominous, and especially 
when removals are charged to have been made at 
the rate of one hundred aaoA. vVmV^ ^'w. '^^jS*., 



the work of others — of his cabinet; and who, 
after his death, assumed to be his political adminis- 
trators. 

Mr. Tyler, the present President of the United 
States, in a letter to some gentlemen of Charleston, 
South Carolina, shortly before the election, used 
this language as a reason for his preference for 
General Harrison: 

"Because he regards the public offices of the country' as 
created for the benefit and advantage of the people, and not for 
the political advantage of the President; and in that spirit, ut- 
terly denies the right on the part of the President, to remove 
fsom office one *who is honest, capable, and faithful to the Con- 
stitution,' to make wajr for another wtiose chief recommenda- 
tion is to be found in his being a noisy and clamerous dema- 
gogue and partisan." 

Ib a paper put forth by Mr. Tyler, upon his at- 
taining the Presidency, and dated the 9ih of April, 
1841, he said: 

''I will remove no incumbent from office who has faithfully 
and honestly acquitted himself of the duties of his office, ex- 
ce|>t in such cases where such officer has been guilty of an 
active partisanship, or by secret means — the less manly, and 
therefore the more objectionable— has given his official influ- 
ence to the purpose of party, thereby bringing, the patronage 
of the Government in conflict with the freedom of elections." 
And then to carry out the farce', and as if de- 
signed to insult the feelings of those who were to 
be proscribed, he adds, ironically as we must be- 
liere: 

"Freedom of opinion will be tolerated, the full enjoyment of 
the right of suffrage will be mamtainea as the birthright of 
•very American citizen, but I say emphatically to the official 
corps, ^ihus far and no farther.' " 

How has the freedom of opinion been tolerated 
by this Administration? How has the right of suf- 
frage, this great birthright every American citizen, 
been maintained? Why, sir, proscription has been 
ihe daily reward of both. Mr. Barker, the late 
talented Comptroller of the Treasury, and dozens 
of others that coUll be named, are living evidences 
of the truth of this allegation. Men have beeii re- 
moved without the shadow of complaint, except 
their political opinions, which would not "be tole- 
rated." _ 

Sir, lam under nearly the same impression«Uain\sYieaa.iia^^\V\oT«i\«»saT3L^\^^ 
with regard to Mr. Tyler, (hat I entertain inregaid\vYie\ifiX l\OT»\»^^x»VDi%^'^\f«'^^ '5fc's»s«^* 
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the business of the South more than any other part 
of the county, to look to this subject. 

Sir, the State which I have the honor in 'part to 
represent has but few negroes, either free, or owins 
service. Our steady opposition to Abolition, in all 
its forms, has not been prompted by any personal 
interests. It has been of a higher, and I believe I 
may say, a nobler sehtiment. It has been prompt- 
ed by the highest motives of patriotism, and an 
unwavering devotion to the union of the States. 

In order to prevent the establishment of Abo- 
lition presses in that State, and which could have 
had no other elOfect than to annoy our fellow-citi- 
zens of Missouri on the one side, and those of Ken- 
lucky on the other, you will all recollect to have 
beard of the scenes of Violence that ensued. Upon 
one occasion, unfortunately several lives were lost. 
In the legislation of the State; in the conduct of 
her public men; and of the great body of her citi- 
zens, Illinois has shown a firmness and a unanimi- 
ty in resisting that dangerous delusion. Abolition, 
worthy of all commeudation. Yea more, no South- 
^n man has ever had just cause of complaint 
against that State, or her authorities, for not 
promptly awarding to him all his rights. Nor is she 
alone among the non-slaveholding States in main- 
taining these principles. Sir, let me tell Southern 
Senators that the Democracy of the non-slavehold- 
ing States have long since taken a stand upon this 
subject. Ail that courage and honor, and law, 
would sanction or permit, they would do to sus- 
tain their brethren of the South, and to uphold the 
compromises of the Consiiution. They cpuld not 
fee driven by any state of circumstances to take 
ground against you. 

But, sir, let me ask Whig Senators from the 
South to contemplate the treatment which the De- 
mocracy every where, but I believe more particu- 
larly in the non-slaveholding States, are receiving 
at the hands of the mongrel party now in power. 
Look at the system of proscription, descending 
down to petty post offices at cross roads. It is 
Well known that Democratic postmasters would 
not distribute Abolition documents. It is also 
known that the mails have often been crowded 
with them. Are you sure that the unparalleled sys- 
tem of' removals in that Department, now going on, 
may find your post offices filled with men, a few 
months hence, who will refuse to circulate Aboli- 
tion documents? This is the business of the men 
of the South. But if that day ever comes, (which 
God forbid,) when Abolition is found to be the 
road to poliiical preferment, let me tell you, men 
of the South, it will present itself under a new and 
far more formidable aspect. 

A few words as to some of the persons pro- 
scribed. Who are the men removed under the 
"Webster decree? Burchard, Gardner, Lucas:, Dodge, 
Jones, Hackelton, Foreman, Milburn— but I will 
not attempt to designate by name the vast list of 
the proscribed. 

A distlngaisbed public officer who has been re- 
moved, addressed a communication to John Tyler, 
the President, and, in most respectful terms, re- 
quested that, if any complaint, personal, political, 
or official, should be made against him, all he 
asked was to be permitted to know it, before any 
Meiion wasbad^ and farther informed the said John 



Tyler that, unless he disproved every matter of 
complaint, he would cheerfully take his dismissal 
How was this manly request met? How should at 
honorable man have met ir, after Tyler'« declara- 
tion that he "would remove no incumbent from of* 
fice who has faithfully and honestly acquitted him- 
self of the duties of his office," except for ac^iu 
partisanship in election^? 

Sir, I will tell you how it was met. The gentle- 
man was removed without a hearing, without con^ 
plaint, and the office conferred upon "a noisy pa^ 
tisan," in violation of Mr. Tyler's own rule. 

Sir, I mu»t name particularly a few of thB pro> 
scribed. Colonel Hackelton was removed early ia 
March from the office of register, at Dixon, in Illi- 
nois. He was an able, faithful, and puactual public 
officer. The General Land Office bears testimony 
to this. As a man he was without reproach. Hit 
political opponents admit that he could not be justly 
charged with "active partisanship'' in politics. Ac- 
cording to the pledge of the President, therefor^ 
he could not be removed. Y^n, in ihv face of all 
this, he wa?, without notice and without triaj, 
struck from the rolls as soon as Federalism got into 
power. 

Col. Milhurtif the Surveyor General of Illinois 
and Missouri, is another of the proscribed. That 
office is one of great importance to the people 9f 
those Slates, and in such an office net only talent 
but experiecce is of the highest importance. Col. 
Milburn has been connected with the office, first .as 
a surveyor, then as a clerk, and as chief c>erk fqr 
many years, and afterwards as Surveyor Generid. 
His knowledge of its multifarims duties is superior 
to that of any other man. At the General Land 
Office he is regarded as not surpassed by any Snr- 
veyor General in the United States; as a public offi- 
cer and a citizen he is said not to have an enemy 
in the world. He has given the highest satisfac- 
tion in the discharge of all his official duties; and 
ihe Whig press of both those States admit that he 
was not a partisan in politics. A leading Whig 
journal, which I hold in my hand, says: 

' "It is conceded by all our friend^ that the late Surveyor Ge- 
neral was honest, capable, and faithful in the discha'ge of hii 
duly; and, while acting as a Government officer, scrupulout^ 
abstained from an obnoxious interference in elections." *'Hui' 
removal is, therefore, in direct violation of one of the leaijing 
principles for which as a party we contended, that no man 
afiould be proscribed/or opinion^ a sake." 

These manly sentiments :»how that you have at 
lea^t one honest editor in your 'party^^ gentleman 
who has the courage to denounce falsehood aiid 
corruption when committed by his political friend^ 

Col. Milburn has been removed solely for opi» 
nion^s sake. The declarations of Harrison and T^« 
ler, and the Websterian edict, have all been 
falsified in this remorselei^s removal. These proofs 
and evidences are before the living world, and the 
judgment of earth will forever rest opjn that odious 
transaction. 

The territories of Wiskonsan and Iowa have 
been scourged as with a pestilence. Such a uni- 
versal proscription has never fallen upon any peo- 
ple — no, not even in a conquered province. The 
Governors, Secretaries, Marshals, District Attor« 
neys, Surveyors General, Registers and Receivers of 
Land Offices — all, ail have been swept oC Time 
would not allow me to point oat the mdl vidiial 
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of onuap ihat tuiye been perpetra(«d. But, sir, 
idlow me to call yoor aiieDiian to ibe ease cf Go- 
Teitior Dodge. He is & prommeal Ticiim, and i< 
kBOWD in tveij part or ib&igrcal ralle;. He whh 
«n aciive and efficieol officer in the war of isiii, 
ud aabSEqacDllj held rariouE offices in Mifsuuri, 
both civil ftnd military. 

Whtn Qenenil Dodge remoTed to WiBfconsan, 
there were wiihin its limits a greal nninber of ihe 
mboriiioal lahabiisms, Ihe red men of the forest. 
In 1833 a vac broke oat beltreen them and ibe 
whites; and, sir, that war came from a race ot men 
wbo do not precede hostilities by wordy crgnii- 
ations; ihey make no formal drclaralionB of iheii 
pnrpose; (hey act like John Ball, when, under the 
»*« of night, he violated out territory, buiai the 
UMunboat Caroline ml Schloner, and miirdered 
tat or mote of oar citiseoa. That war was with 
aiaee of men who give no other noliee of their 
purpose than the war whoop, and thesonnd o! the 
rifle. It waE wiih a race of men who seldoira give 
qoarter, and wbo eoani their rietnries by the num- 
ber of ae&lp! they bate taken. The gallatit men 
of the Tenilory came to the reieae. Geaeral 
Dodge organized a email but intrepid corps, nho 
look the field, atid, as far as poasible, ttaid the 
plagne, nntil ihe Tolnnte^ ts from IltiDois, and a 
few companies Of the army, could be brotighi to 
Ibeir relief. Daring Ibis period the enemy way- 
laid all the roads, and mardered many of the inha- 
bitania. One incident connected wiih ibu war will 
(erre to illnslrale Ihe character ofOeneral Dodge 
«ad bit followen. 

The enemy cam^ to the Fecaroliea, and mur- 
dered »om« of Ihe eilizens. Dodge and hie party 
pnraaed ihem, and being on horseback, eitme in 
aighi of them in a few hours in Ihe open prairie. 
nere weK/ai>rt«n ladiatis. and, I belieTC', tmcn- 
t|r-AH whites. The enemy, finding tbey cotild noi 
Bake Ibeir escape, posted ihemaelves for battle in 
I smftll groTC of timber. 

Nov here waa JGsl the silnalion to test the cou- 
nge and devotion of any min to his CDuniry. 
Ttai exasperated enemy were armed with the ride, 
tonahawk, asi spear, which ibey bad been accus' 
tomed to nre all their Utck. Tbey bad a decided 
adTantai,e in position, proieeled as Ihey were ti> 
Um trees of lEe forest, and were enabled to hive 
tbitit nsnal adfantage — tbe first fire. 

To dislodge the enemy a charge must be made 
!■ the open prairie, in the most eipoied of all po^- 
iible ■iinationa, and from the number and despera 
lloa of the enemy, at a great sacrifice of human 
lifo. In auch a silnalion what is the coarse ot 
Dodge and his brave asaodaieol They never he- 
■ilate. Ttieyreiolve to di^odge the enemy or pe- 
ridi in the attempt. They dismoant from thfir 
honea, and, beaded by their coiamander, charged 
tbe enemy on fool. Tltey receired tbe enemy's 
fire when almtslal the mnzzle of their guns. A 
desperate conflict entned between the snrviTort^ 
and the enemy. After each party had deliTered its 
flreit became a personal eneoonier between ihees- 
Mperaled combalants. 

The stoiy is soon told. The enemy all fell. 
Not a nan of Ibein was left to tell ih« tale. 

I met him and the HurviTora of hie party a few 
4aja tituwuiM, tad gone of Item HiU canud 



upon (heir pemms the evidenee of ihe eohflict. 

Tbe long and ardnoDs services which be snbs»- 
quenily performed, hii Tisits to and treaties wlili 
-rveral Ia4iBn - tribes, as far west aslheRo^j 
ML'iiniainFl his appointment to the office from 
which he has been 10 nnjostly dismissed, and hii 
condnei while in it, il is unnecessary to dilate upon; 
TbeJ have become matters of history. 

A leading Whigjoaraal of Illinois, speaking oC 
his lemoval from office, and protesting against it, 

" AIODB ofihebnTB datendertofWIgkonaii, in timealtat 
lric{| the cnungg oflho t^ot ol msikau Ibilfnnllu, bcCtliiliA- 
ral IKxIge) Handi dgHnedlj among lh> fonmgB." 



[he inUKaior'UMTwntDrT." 

Here is ibe tesiinoay of a political opponent of 
General Do^; one whose location and meanaof 

infaimation enable him to appreciate public senti- 
ment. Yet in Ihe faCe of ali ibis, and viohttion 
of iheir on n pledges, and in contempt of Ibe knowa 
.scniimenls of Ihe whole country, this same Uenrj 
Diidge has been stricken from the rolls of the pnb- 
lie service. 

Let me ask Ihe Senator from Sonth Carolina, 
who so eloquently denounced prosciipiion, if be 
approves of this remevail Is this "proaeripiioii 
proseiibedl" Woald that Hon. Senator, or anjr 
oiher man having an American heart in his busom, 
have removed Dodgel 

Let me tell the eiiizensof Wiskonaanand'lowa, 
wby it is thai sneh desolation, in ihe wayofpro- 
scriplion, has swept over Iheir land. It is beeaiua 
old Federalism wants to triumph over them. Tha 
sf cond reign of terror has commenced. Tbe ob* 
ject ii to make war upon your Drmocralie priael- 
pler; to breakdown yonr Democratic mcai and 10 
brioK those iwo Icrriiories into the Union as Slaiei, 
in Federal leading siringi. They welt know that 
Wi>konsan and Iowa, are destined to hold the ba- 
lance of power in ihe Senate of the United States, 
and it behooves them to manacle these yonog glanta 

1 have no fears for the reault. 1 know aome> 
thing of the noble hearted, nnterrilied Demoeraey 
in taose Territories, Tbey can accomplish what- 
ever man can accomplish; and can do wbatevet 
pairiolism and honor may requite al Iheir handt. 

A few more words, and I bave done. Bir, what 
have the American people beheld since the present 
Adntinistraiion came into power — an Adminisli*- 
lioB pUdgti tgaaut rnn«T«li 7 Why, sir, a syaten 
of proscription, on acconat of political opinion^ 
ni^iiraileled in any age or aaj connlry. All th« 
Surveyors General of ihe United Slates, or neailf 
so— all Ihe QoTernorsBOdSecrelariesof Terrilpriw 
—almost all Ihe collector and subordinates in Ihft 
cusiiim houBes — district attorneys and mar^hal^- 
wiili potlmasiers beyond number, are, in three 
slioil monibs of the reign of the present dynasty, 
5«ept from office, and, as many of Iheir own jour- 
nals admit, without cause! and in violation oi thin 
ple.'gea of that parly. The proscription has been 
carried down to bnmble tide-waiters. 



and wen na pMfet k> wcii vwlaled iOa liia|; 



IS 



weremtdd? Dees the history of man's political 
depravity famish any parallel to conduct like 
this) 

The people yoteJ with that party npon their 
own principles, and new when they hare obtained 
power by that votn, they torn upon their heel, and 
showing'their habilval contempt of the people, they 
violate not only their own pledges, but the solemn 
injunctions which the popular suffrage imposed 
upon tbem. 

filir,^ hare not physical strength to go through 



with this argument, nor to investigate ir, aa it 
should be investigated. The people can now jadga 
which party in maintaing their respective prind- 
ples, has done most to degrade, and which has 
most to elevate the dignity of man*s nature. 

I will neither attempt to prophecy nor to 
jecture. But thus much I will say, that if the sonl 
of man has not lost the faculties that Qod im» 
pressed upon it, the people of this great land will 
make a day of politibal reckoning with this Fedo* 
ral dynasty. 
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